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“qHE PAINTER’S DAUGHTER. 


bs (Concluded. ) ‘ 
on her retutn home, was in such a 
the epistle directed to Cecil, that hear- 
ing, and “ starting like w guilty thing,” 
a" forgot here was another. direct@d to Mn 
of she to take possession, and, 
* delivered to him at break- 
by the 


5 A 


ming, hands - — herself, 
lying-‘om her writing-ta 
y / Meenlanatich whatevOr—did not 
rave in the least; it was simply a re- 
‘to Gall on Mr. Wilmet at three o'clock 
it business can Sir Hargrave have with 
at said Wi ‘throwing the note aside, and pro- 
=. Wilmot smiled qquwplacently, and looked at Cecil; 
she could i pom and regretted to observe 
hter looked unusually pale. 
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think, at the a_i besides introducing 
of historical pieces.” 

j Die deen P replied Wilmot, smiling, as he ran 
eyes over her graceful figure and lovely 

ih, c'est toute avire chose ;. bat for him—I 
i refer beingobliged to copy his zi pot. 
he aad han (i never saw such a hand. 
) e ¢ aned to the task of transferring 

heavy, monotonous features to canvass.” ~ .- 
flow can you, Philip,” said his wife, angril} and at 
endeavouring to direct his attention to- 
a significant glance; “how can you 


+ 





Coeil 
mg gE 


erally considered to have very handsome 
fine—fine,” here she hegitated a little, 
replied Wilmot, gaily; “ nevertheless, ' 
and such form, are, and ever must be, a 
inter mination ; indeed, Fanny, you used to say 
Fume when we were first acquainted with him, what- 
er hap altered your fancy at this present.” 
Mrs. Wilmot excessively provoked, bat made 
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at 


*- ‘ 
Now, theresis Edward Otway, whom Priscilla de- 
ito be very’ ugly—there would be something excit- 
im endeavouring to catch some of the rainbow 
ee of his countenance ; not that the expression is 
pstch as one would desire to see in # friend, of 
Mi an acquaintance, unless ——” 
P paused, struck by Cecil's appearance, whose fair 
a face was new*suffused with the deepest crim- 
Bs tGoncea! in some degree the excess of her em- 
a she took up Sir Hargrave’s note, and seem- 
) be occupied in examining the handwriting and 


an lite agree with you, papa, there would -be in 
=y More amusement in copying, er trying to eopy, 

bextraordinarily shaped letters, which really have 

iias-none. L, think,” she added, ‘rising. from the 

ule, “1 must try my skill in copying: this 


* poke, Otway entered the apartment with a 
_ = music in his hand—a new song, which they had 
ot to practise togetheron that morning. 


ranee of character (without a pun) when the} cheek 


“ let me see it, for I am making a collection of originals 
in this way: truly this is unique—you must really copy 
it fur me, Miss Wilmot,” he continued, drawing her to- 
wards the writing-table in the adjeining room. “ My 
collection would not be complete without this ‘rara avis,’ 
and certainly I could not think of deprivinggyou of such 
an original.” 2 

Cecil, glad of any employment which might assist to} 
cover her confusion at the moment, willingly undertook 
the task, although the ‘steadiness of her hand was not 
improved by the unpleasant feclings inspired’ by her 
father’s remarks ‘on Otway’s countenance; she dared 
not look at him to try if she could find out on what the 
opinion was founded: yet that there was some foundas 
tion she felt convinced. She.bad never known Wilmot 
mistaken in his observations on countenance; his know-: 
ledge of character derived from thence was: intuitive, 
and, aided by close study and inspection of the human 
face divine (or other), ed to give him an i al. 
most megicab; and yet, strange to say, i 


with 
‘this gift, he was the most careless, indiscreet, the easiest 


to be i 
blind! 
drew hi 
a con} 


nd, to those whom he loved; the most 

g of any man living. Mrs. Wilmot now 

me side, and favoured him with su sharp 
réprimand for his thoughtlessness in speak- 





hope most.dexoutly,” continued Wilmot, “he does | ing in's@ slighting a manner of the wealthy baronet in 


Cecil’s ‘that indiscreet artist was: glad. to! 


me to his portrait—the thing of all others 
‘ - make his eseape, and take refuge in his painting-room, 
© Why 80, said Cecil : “ you have painted mine: where he soon became so completely absorbed in the 


splendid creations of his pencil, as totally to forget both 
the leeture and its occasion. ’ 

Meanwhile fhe mofe prudent mother followed her 
daughter and Otway into the drawing-room in order to 
keep guard on their proceedings, and to prevent his 
coming to a declaration before Sir Ha ve’s, of which 
she had now no-doubt, shquid be received, and (as she 
was determined it must be) accepted. She found them 
apparently occupied in trying to-cepy the baronet's odd. 
looking signature, which seemed to amuse them much, 
at least Cecil endeavoured to appear greatly amused, and 
Edward’s countenance betrayed the most-intense inte- 


terms of’Sir Hargrave Grenville? Be-| rest as well as agitation—far more than wails warranted 
by so trivial an occupation for ostensibly so trivial a par- 


pose. The anxious mother regarded him With suspicion, 
and a firm determination not to lose sight of him whilst 
he remained on that morning; and, ere three o’¢lock, 
she hoped Sir Hargrave’s proposal would be made, and 
matters arranged, ‘so as to put an end to any projects 
which Otway might entertain respecting hér daughter ; 
fur, nebgithorasing he lived in the world-in apparently 
easy circumstances, still he had not any known means 
to support his* position, even asa bachelor, far less to 
maintain-a wife. From his father, the duke of ——, he 
received certainly a handsome yearly allowance, but it 
was during pleasure, and consequently depended on 
many conti cies ; most probably, -also, it would end 
with the duke’s life, who was an old man. However 
this might be, the tacitly acknowledged connection en- 
abled him to live m amongst that which is called 
saciety in London—young men: of fasttion above 
him in wealth and also in legitimate rank. These, com- 
bined with .his accomplishments, personal groces, mu- 
sical talents, and fascinating manners, procured him the 
entrée to the dwellingg of the highest and fairest. Yet 
the abiding place of out young heroine had for Edward 
a paramount attraction: there, when welcomed by the 
sunny smile of Cecil, whilst her scarlet Itp and dimpled 
seemed fresher and more blooming than the 
flowers which blossomed around her-there he felt his 
heart tepose from the feverish excitement too often the 
result of a night passed in dissipation; there, 
whilst he gazed on her, he maryeled how he could ever 
have felt‘even'a aay Sy yment amongst scenes 
and: petsons so different: but t, time, and 





‘aat'strange antograph have you there?” he said; 
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a. 
nity, the solicitations of his: maiy-avi-dlamé nds, 


\ ; 
. drew him again and again into the 

bo often fersworn, ph a often, whilst he was’ 
influence of-her gentile ey ined tn avoid, 


circumstances, yet as much as she did know was quite 
sufficiént to justify her a ions lest Cecil. 
be drawn into an affachment towards a” 
* very-attractive, whilst it was equall¥ i 

-Rot one w any rational mother could wish to-seo 
‘anited to her chilg. So far Mrs; Wilmot was al. 
though wrong in her anxiety to Sir 
grave’s attenttons, who was by no 
form ‘the | i 

feeling. Ee eth 
_ “There, are very near it now: that last attemp 
is exquisite, nt eh ee 

he encouraged her rather successfat imitations:of ‘the 
singular cipher in whieh the baronet 
signing his name : he leaned over her 
Jaugh sounded hollow and unnatural, while his 
hand and quivering lip formed a strangeContrast 
his affected and overstrained mirth. x 2 


fect ;—bere, take afresh sheet of paper, plate 

he II bave jest now thooght of en enpeorsiiitag 
a! ve now fan 

to place ink tidieulous—ha ! ha !—but we mast 

have the a perfect first ;—here, on this paper,” 


the whole for your book of autographs,” said Ceeil, “we 
must get my father to copy the eipher; his eye is so 
accurate, and his hand so steady, he can eopy any 
Mian anes peeks Shing: 20 ae TF was to work at 
Ne cual cde a by : 
up the*paper as she spoke; aiid ran towards her father's 
painting-room. Otway arose, made'an ineffectual effort 
to detain her, staggered, and, turning deadly pale, leaned 
for support against the window-frame.. 
Mrs. Wilmet, alarmed at bis France and extreme 
agitation, immediately went to him x and her natural 
kindness of feeling quite overcoming her ious an- 
noyance at his presence and attentions to Cecil, she tried 
‘every means in her power to alleviate that she 
chose to appear, at least, to consider as mere in- 
disposition—a fact of whig was extremely dou 4 
She_wheeled a fautcuil into the air of the window.; and 
_whilst offering him her vinaigrette, and persuading him 
to unfastgn his stock, we must fellow Cecil into her 
father’s painting-room, whither she had run with the 
beak sheet of pane and Sy Beene note, —~ rr ce. 
ilmot was deeply en in finishing an exquisite 
group representin, Rebecca at the stahee Phe enthw. 
Siastle artist would not have been much pleased’with any 
interruption, except from Cecil; she ma ays welcome; 
stil), his mind being deeply engaged in. his occupation, 
she had to repeat her request.twice before he seemied to 
understand what she was saying. She leaned on his 
shoulder, with her arm round his neck, ~his en- 
circled her slender waist ; she held the paper and the 
note iri her hand, bat her eyes, as welf as fis, were fixed 
on the paste mead nie re <a 
“ How beautifully you-are finishing that picture !— 
is quite a pity to tanierei you—but it not take a 
minute to sératch thi thing o~ cates 
nd-Pshould be glad to grtly 
ut Wilmot not a g to her 


-nanthios aitting, dubtests Se: 





then.’ ; 
_ * Yes, papa, when you please + bat really you have 


o 


to 
of any woman of delicate and refined — 


“Try again,” he coatinued, “and it will ve auhe per. A 


pking « sheet from a quire whieh lay on the writing- 
ta S coll 3 =. 
“If you really mean to makea draging, and intend 


whieh 
by three strokesofa pen.” She caught ~ 


etticé of ~ 
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flattered me too much in this portrait; it is quiic a 
shame. Surely I have not such a beautiful straight sivse; 
the hair is like, I grant, and perhaps the eyes a litte,” 
she added, blushing and laughing, “only for the expres- 
sion with whicli you have gifted them—but then, as I 
have never been on the point of execution, I cartnot ex- 
actly say how I should louk un such an occasion; and I 
doubt if I could have madea devoted herwine like Re- 

beéca: I am terribly afraid I should have. gone off with 

Bois Guilbert, rather than stay tu be burned alive.” 

Wilmot smiled, and. sighed at the same time, as he 
looked up at her yoathful and innocent countenance, 
and said— 

“ May those dear eyes, however capable, never be, 
called on for such.an expression as I have been obliged 
to give to their semblance. But what have you in your 
hand? What do you wish me to do for you, dearest!” 

“A trifle, papa; only just to scrawl a copy of this 

cipher.” ' 
» “And what does my il want with this ugly 
,cipher ?” said Wilmot, carelessly taking up a pen, whilst 
his 7 were stil! fixed on the picture oppusite. 

“Only for a little drawing which Edward wants to 
make. I don’t know what it is, but he wishes to have 
it; and I—I will come presently, papa, to sit for the 
hands, when I have sung over a new song with——oh! 
thank you, dear papa; that is just the thing! How 
exactly you have copied: the horrid serawt!” she con- 
tinued, laughing. “ Edward will be delighted ;—good- 
bye, papa. I'll come back to you in an hour, or two at 
most.’ 

Cecil ran into the drawing-room, laughing. and tri- 


umphant, with the successful imitation of Sir Hargrave’s }tor he almost despaired of persuading her to accompany 


ignature ; but her raptures were changed to alarm 
when she beheld the strange state in which Otway ap- 
peared, her mother, bending over him, forgetting all her 
own doubts and fears in the feelings excited by his ill- 
ness or distress of min¢, whichever it was. 

il flung aside the paper that she had been prepared 
to show with so much pleasure, and pale, or even paler 
than the invalid, advanced to enquire what was the 
matter. His quick cye had instantly observed her coun- 
tenance lit up with pleasure on her entrance, and its 

subsequent change of expression as she threw the written 
per away from her. He immediately arose, endeavour. 
to shake off whatever had oppressed him; and, not- 
withstanding the presence of Mrs. Wilmot, tenderly kiss. 
ing Cecil's hand, said he would now go home and try to 
recover himself from a dizziness caused by having walk- 
ed so far in the heat; “like Sir Hargrave,” he added, 
with a ghastly attempt at a smile. Then confusedly 
seeking about ‘the room for‘his ‘hat, and brushing, as he 
passed, some-of the papers from the writing-table on the_ 
floor ; attempting to pick them up, he suddenly desisted, 
being, he said, unable to stoop from the “ lightness in 
his head,” and abruptly took leave, 
Cecil stood gazing after him, her lips trembling and 
her eyes full of tears. - 
“ Very unaccountable all this,” said Mrs. Wilmot, 


_ musingly. “Cecil, my ‘love, Otway is a most extraor- 


dinary young man; I wish he had never entered our 
doors.” ~ 


“ Amen” res poor Cecil in her inmost soul, and 
rushing from her mother’s nce into her own apart- 
ment, she relieved. her oppre heart by a passion of 
tears; yet, had any one asked her what sudden appre- 
hension and foreboding of.-evil had taken possession of 
her mind, she would have been utterly unable to give 
an explenation. m 

She-sent an apology to her father for not giving him 
the promised sitting on account of a sudden headache, 
ahd Mrs. Wilmot, in deliverimg the message, was. care- 
fal not to mention the cause of this indisposition; lest 
her husband should be too much inclined to sympathise 
witlr the sufferer, and thereby unfitted to give a proper 
and sufficiently encouraging answer to &r Hargrave 
when he came at.three o’clock, according to his own 
appointment. © : 

However, to her great surprise, the hour and the(day 
passed and he did not arrive. Miss Priscilla cou!d, if 
she had chosen it, have told why :—mamely, that he did 
not know such an appointment had ever been made, de- 


pending on her promise of destroying both notes. ‘| 


The day passed, Sir Hargrave did not appear, and 
Mrs. Wilmot was astonished, pu unhappy ; the even- 
ing passed, and Otway came not il was miserable. 
The next day passed, and still Sir ave did not call, 
although he had by that 4ime heard of the mistake re- 
specting his note of appointment ; but he was, in fact, 
— by eat Meagertanee, in which love had’ 
might A — ‘ gh resentment and jealousy 


‘| detaining her with a firm grasp. 


The second evening wore away dismally. Cecil, op- 
pressed with terrors to which she could give no name 
or “local habitation,” stole into the garden after dusk, 
to try if the cvol night air would relieve the throbbi 
of her aching temples. She seated herself in a sma 
green arbour, was unconscious of the lapse of time, until 
she was aroused by a rustling among the bushes. Ina 
moment more Otway was at her feet. The terrified girl 
uttered a half-stifled scream, at this so sucden appari- 
tion ; but, laying his hand on her fips, he said, in a low, 
hollow tone— 

“ Hush, my angel, hush!—stir not—breathe not, or 
you are lost!—all are lost! A dreadful misfortune has 
befalien, in which you and your father, as well as my- 
self, are implicated. Come, let me save you at least. 1 
have a carriage in waiting—four fleet herses will con- 
vey us to Dover, and then 
“Unhand me, Edward !” cried Cecil; “ what is it you 
say ?—what has happened ?—where is my father? Oh! 
let me go—let me see my father !” 

“Not. now, dear one!—not now!” returned Otway, 
“You cannot be of 
any use to him; indeed your presence at this moment 
would only be injurious. Bet me place you in safety— 
I have left a letter for him to follow us. I will explain 
all on the way—a moment’s delay may be faial to all. 
Come!” e 

He addressed himself to one whose ears were closed 
to all sounds. Cecil had fainted—one of those long, 
deep, mental swoons, in which the sufferer-is happily 
unconscious of all exterual sounds and movements. Re- 
joiced at this circumstance, so favourable to his views— 





him—Otway lifted the unconscious girl in his arms, 
bore her to a carriage which he had in waiting, and the 
ext moment they were on their way to Dover, with 
that, desperate speed which may be accomplished in 
England by four post-horses. 
hey received every facility to proceed dering the 

night, as this headlong speed, combined with the youth 
and appearance of the parties, warranted the supposi- 
tion of a runaway match; and with that kind of escapade 
people generally sympathise, even in England. Morn. 
jng found them at Dover—Cecil scarcely alive, and cer- 
tainly not rightly in the possession of her senses. She 
listened passively to Otway’s request that she would 
endeavour to take a few hours’ repose, whilst he went 
(as he said) to try if her father had as yet arrived, who, 
he asserted, had set out before them. To Cecil his 
words conveyed but one idea—that of seeing her father ; 
and in the mean time she promised tu compose herself. 

Edward Otway--elegant, accomplished, fascinating, 
gifted with various talents, and a considerable share of 
intellectual power—was, from the circumstances of. his 
birth, carolessly educated, and brought up in desultory 
and lawless habits. Plunged early into. every species 
of dissipation attending on the society with which he 
chiefly associated on the continent, with means insuffi- 
cient to support the extravagant expendityre necessary 
to his habits and modes of life, he became a gambler 
from principle, not from passion—that is to say, he was 
a systematic gambler, for the sole purpose of making 
money. It is needless to expatiate on the consequences 
likely to result from such a system. ~*~ 

He loved Cecil, really loved her—for he had a heart 
naturally susceptible of refinement, had not that heart 
been corrupted and hardened by circumstances and édu- 
cation. He loved, and yet was utterly hopeless of obtain- 
ing her with the consent of her father; who, however 
agreeable he might find Edward as an acquaintance, or 
even as a companion, must, if he appeared in the cha- 
racter of a candidate for Cecil’s hand, inevitably proceed 
to minute enquiries, the result of which Otway too well 
knew would crush his pretensions forever. He detested 
Sir Hargrave, although knowing that worthy baronet 
could not compete with him in attractive qualities: yet 
his position in life was all in all—with Cecil’s mother at 
least, perhaps with her father. To Cecjl herself he turn- 
ed her ungainly suitor into ridicule with perfect suc- 
cess—still, that neither mended his own. fortunes, nor 
added to his chance of obtaining her. é 

A run of ill luck, and some anpleasant disclosures at 
the gaming-table, had driven him to extremity. A few 
days must, he was conscious, bring to light circum. 
stances which must banish him for ever from all respect- 
able connection—even from that of the least ostensibly 
degraded of his principal associates; for amongst the 
most inveterate gamblers it is necessary to keep up a 
certain code of honour, so called. 

He.had in Paris been more than once en, 
less transactions, which, if known, w ave over- 
whelmed him with disgrace—as yet they had not come 


in law- 


















































step—might give him wealth and the 
only woman whonr he had ever really loved" 
he idle conversation and jesting which bs 
pe respecting Sir Hargrave Grenvjlle’s very ¢ 
andwriting, had suddenly struck ‘him ag 
means of perfecting his nefarious plan. He ks 
had not — sufficient skill or F 7 
execute forgery, but he was i he 
could be ceenietailg copied in thet hea . 
that Cecil was capable of drawing with suff; se 
racy ; but on her failing, and ronning with the alm 
her father, a dreadful apprehension of his motie ” 
detected, or at least suspected, caused thie onl ¥ 
agitation which overcame his nerves, and so mus 
prised Mrs. Wilmot, and distressed Cecil, ¥ 
away the written paper in alarm was a‘cirepms 
which he gladly took advantage—in the ou 
searching for his hat contriving to secure it uy, 
The signature in his possession, he Jost no. 
executing a letter of credit on a banker at Paria 
immense sum. To secure the payment this, r 
the forgery was detected, required almost enna 
speed ; but to depart without Cecil was impositls on 
it was chiefly to gain possession of this loved ane u, 
he had risked the desperate measure, Se ef 
_ When he left her it was only to go down is thon 
in order to prepare for their embarkation the ma 
the packet was ready to sail. Six o'clock was tie 
appointed; it was then four, and the two he 
must intervene seemed to the unhappy and. 
like ages ; all that might otcur pesnell in review 
him—all that had been, and that never eoul 
called— <3 


\ Me ¢, 
eee. 


“— in that instant o’er his soul _ 
Winters of memory seemed to roll.” 
He hoped that Cecil would during his bengal peny—¢ 
and when all was ready he oe only have to. eadin, 
her to the quay, telling her that her father 
board.. He trusted to love to pardon the deception 
trusted that the Bow street officers would be les 
lant, or have worse information than is thet west 
which to track a culprit. In both expectations hes 
mistaken. . 
On the preceding evening, just before C 
fortunately quitted her father’s house, 
received a note from Sir Hargrave G 
a cool but civil request to meet him on 
ness at the house of a city magistrate. 
though somewhat surprised, immediately ¢ 
the summons. On his arrival he was shown 
and it was pointed out to him as coming from 
by the evidence of the paper, which was of a 
kind, and the same on which it may be le 
Hargraye had written a note to his agent, but ha 
sent it which note he now produced and comps 
the paper on which the forgery had been.ex 
Sir Hargrave, when he sent for Wilmot, 
slightest idea of Ais being in arly way implica 
nelarious transaction ; but he suspected Otway, 
general character as a gambler had become kar 
him: and being conyinced that the ry hat 
executed in Wilmot’s house, he summoned him : 
evidence for the purpose of convicting Otway, a rey. 
the baronet fervently hoped; of hangipg him. 5 ™# 
The moment the unhappy father beheld the us 
had been made of his heedlessness and abst 
stood as one paralysed—the hue of death 
his features. Hjs daughter! his adored Ceci 
from her hand he had received the fatal paper 
request he had written that which no man in hif 
or attending to what he was about, ought or wo 
written. il ‘—could she have known or @ 
at——the thought was madness! - 
His wife had told him on that morning, that 
was certainly a lover of Cecil’s, and, she feared, af 
one; that their daughter’s mind had been viok 
judiced against Sir Hargrave ; and that the 
prevented from keeping his appointment, and& 
an explanation of his intentions, she verily bell 
some arts and instigations of Otway’s; and 
had spent her time in tears ever since his 
strange departure. 
All this returned to Wilmot’s mind with 
of lightning. Cecil !—his own innocent Cee 
she, could she have been, the willing, artful: 
to implicate her father? He groaned deeply, ® 
his eygs with his hands, as if to shut out te 
heaven. Those present looked at each other in} 
ment. Was it possible that Wilmot could be! 
petrator of such an action ?—his pure, unspot 
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home to him, One step more—one bold and daring 


Pe wet Sy 


ter—his easy, if not absulutely wealthy circumsta” 
his morals, his religion—all forbade such an 0% 
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, ss jnto, or unti) the real catprit can be brought for- 
Riles er) . . 


Mhat she herself in her hurry had omitted to secure the 
‘the evidence of a wife, either for or against her husband, 


in the law; and, as amateurs, we might possibly make 


en subsequent.to the events here detailed, 
‘Bt patient, who, afler years of hopeless insanity, had 


tumble, untiring attendant, who ministered to his wants, 


ao 
dee 


“0 Ad child! my child!” he murmured, as with 
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the very personification of guilt and 


9! 

e the obtuse Sir Hargrave was shocked—he had 
¢ ~ akg He SS peter admired any one so 
Me aeil—loved, indeed, if a selfish man can love ; 
‘ really distressed .to see the father,of her 
we honoured with his regard in so degraded 
he felt it as a sort of degradation to himself, 
a relative of her whom he had but two days 
on raising to Sy fienty of being 

; indeed guilty, and-bf such a crime. 
and disse? st length Wilaet- opeke 
n a hoarse and choking voice, he said; 


se 1 

1 hyena alone !—J executed that signature 
i d!. Yes, yes; believe me it was un- 
ai, No persuaded—no person induced me. 
"God ai God! what doI say? Yes, yes, | assure 

i was my 020" premeditated act.” 
“al rself, Mr. Wilmot,” said the magis. 
¥ kindly ; “if you hold this language, and thus cri- 
. yourself in a court of justice,,your life will be 
it to the laws which you beve offended. Surely 
mast be some mistake here, Sir Hargrave—some 
of palliation. ‘It cannot be as this poor gentleman 
saree: bis senses appear to be wandering. Yet it 
is not a bailable offence. We shall be under 
ty of committing him until this affair is en- 


¥s apprehension did not tend. to throw much 

ht on this-mysterious transaction. He denied the 
of having committed the forgery, and Wilmot con- 
it. He, finding his first terrible suspicion of his 

’ y confirmed by her elopement with Ot- 
ay, and her being actually taken at Dover in his com- 
ny—cared not foe life, and obstinately persisted in 
“guilty.” ’ 
' Brery one, even the most black-letter man amongst 
lawyers, was perfectly convinced that Otway was 
geal perpetrator of the whole, and that the unbappy 

whet was innocent. Cecil was not implicated; her 
‘had never been mentioned by any one ; and her 

ent with Otway, however damning to her fair 

did not come within the cognisance of a law 
Miss Priscilla was-very willing to tell Sir Har- 

ve all she knew, but in fact that was nothing, except 


nole. Mrs. Wilmot's testimony was not required; 


being admissible in law. 
We do not intend to trouble our readers with - ac- 
ant-of the legal proceedings in this case, especially as 
ut being alae professional lawyers or learned) 


desperate blander in the detail. ft is sufficient to 

y, that, after a tedious investigation and examination, 
fstimony respecting character, &c., Otway was found 
filly of uttering the check, knowing it tu bea forgery, 
id with intent to defraud ; and Mr. Wilmot was found’ 
milty of having éxecuted the same, but on account of 
B previous character (and every one being perfectly 
of his innocence), he was recommended to 


. 


attendant of a lunatic asylum was called in 


been restored to consciousness and feeling. 
ilmot, gazing on the wasted form and faded 
which bent over him as he lay—even through the 
mful change wrought by time and sorrow—recog- 
his own Ceeil, whom he had in his heart so ¢ruelly 
toaged, when he believed her capable of falsehond and 
towards him—whom he had often and often, in the 
Md r of a maniac, wronged with his fips, .uncon- 
its that she stood beside him—unconscious that the 


fared his violence, shrunk not from his reproaches, 
J that unhappy Cecil whom he thus vilified. 
\in the short intervab of reasun which preceded his 
: recognised his once happy, innocent, and beau- 
iil child, whom he had loved so devotedly, so exclu- 
fven through the veil of what she then was, 
ugh the dimness which years and wasting grief, and 
. Wilching, had cast over her beauty. He. knew. 
own Cecil—ay, even in the lustreless eye, the 
i) the once raven tresses, shaded, alas! with 
knew again his own. Her whom he had 
t—lost here and hereafter—was by his side, 
to him alone. 


pressed her to his heart, “my own, my 





implied blessing, a full recompense for all,—for her 
blighted youth and long years of hopeless endurance. 
—=>—— 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


\ 


French Tuition.—Our last page has contain- 


A. N. Girault’s school at Bordentown, to which 
we are desirous of asking attention. The most 
unexceptionable recommendations from well- 
known citizens were placed in our possession 
with the advertisement, but we are unwilling 
to be thought to follow the custom of the press 
which allows one puff to every advertiser. In 
Mr. Girault’s case no nuffery is necessary ; his 
reputation and his books speak for themselves. 
One point particularly in his establishment is 
worthy of natice: nothing but French is allow- 
ed to be spoken. . 

The British Associatian.—At the last Eng- 
lish dates the British Association was in session 
at Liverpool, Where every facility had been af- 
forded the members.. The corporation voted 
$1000 for entertaining the association, and a 
voluntary subscription of $5000 was raised in 
various ways for the same object, while the} 
hospitality of the citizens was remarkably con- 
spicuous. Above six hundred new members, 
belonging to Liverpool, have been enrolled, 
the total number being now 1740. It has been 
moved and carried that the next meeting shall] 
be at Neweastle, and that the Duke of Northum- 
berland should be president. Among the pro- 
ceedings of importance, we,note thata discussion 
of much interest teok place on Mr. Cross’s ex- 
periments, in which that gentleman had sup- 
posed the existence of cértain insects in flints. 
Mr. Gray informed the meeting of the results 
of Mr. Children’s repetition of Mr. Cross’s ex- 
periment on the reproduction of insects from 
the solution of silicia, and that they did not 
confirm the opinions of Mr. Cross. On ‘the 
contrary, Mr. Children shows that the insects 
found are such as occur in the dust of roorfs ; 
and had no doubt but that accident had led to 
their appearance amidst Mr. Cross’s apparatus. 
It was suggested, however, that eggs might 
‘exist. A very animated discussion took place 
on the subject. 


Mr. John Isaac Hawkins exhibited a small marble 
bust, sculptared entirely by machinery invented by him, 
and improved by Mr. Cheverton. Mr. Hawkins stated 
that the machine, by which this exquisite work of. art 
was eopied from the antique, without a single touch fram 
the artist, is a species of engine lathe, in which the bust 
to be copied, and the block of marble to be sculptured, 
are placed in a frame, capable of almost universal mo- 
tion, so’ that the block to be cut may be applied in all 
directions to a cutter in the lathe, while all the parts of 
the model are brought successively in contact with an 
index, fixed at such a distance from the cutter, as are 
the corresponding parts of the model anh the block. 

To-day (says-the reporter) the ital section has 
flownén an excursion to the Earl of Derby’s fine zoo. 
logical céHection at Knowsley, after having yesterday 

retty well exhausted the ns subject of Mr. 
ard’s preservation of plants under glasses, nearly, or 
altogether excluded from the air. is curious disco- 
very renders it easy to transport the plants of every cli- 
mate to other regions. They exist by their own action 
in expiring oxygen and moisture, which they again and 
again re-a and thus live for months or years with- 
ovt water or eulture. Dampness, as Mr. Lindley, who 
read Mr. Ward’s memoir, observed, was more dangerous 
than even excessive dryness; and instances were quoted, 
of many plants flourishing, flowering, and seeding, un- 
der these circumstances. It seems probable that the 
colouring matter in them does not ton perfection ; but, 
in other respects, they are equal or superior to plants in 
air. ‘Fhe lower orders thrive best, but even 





t, my devoted Cecil !” 


And Cecil believed that momentary recognition, andj . 


ed for two weeks past an advertisement of Mr, 


A young gentleman in this section. gave an account 
of one of fin. swallows taken out of folid ice (in No- 
vember, in Germany), and resfored to life by the heat : 
pf the hand. This accident led toa long conversation ; 
at nothing transpired to induce an opinion that the 
ws of nature were inverted as regards the swallow 
*ribe, or to confirm the vulgar notion, that these’ birds 
} ontinue to exist and hybernate under water. 


' The subject which seems to have attracted 
}he greatest notice and discussion has been the 
vaanufacture of iron : 


Mr. Crane, of Yriscedwyn iron-works, near Swansea, 
ead a paper on his successful introduction of anthracite 
oal, by the combination of heated air, to the purpose of 
‘melting iron ore, The reduction of the quantity of fuel 
xpended to less than a third ef that before required of 

rhe bituminous kinds for the produetion of the ton of 
“»ig-iron—the increase of from 40 to 50 per cent. upon 
the former make by the proeess—and the greatly in- 
creased strength of the metal, when m cmd with that 
previously obtained by him from the native ores of the 
South Welsh basin, with the use of the coke of the bitu- 
minous veins and cold blast, were the leading points of 
the paper. This is a subject of great interest in a com- 
mercial point of view, as, if perfectly successful—and, 
from the experiments of Mr. €rane on a large scale (no- 
ticed in a former Literary Gazette), there seems to be 
strong grounds for supposing it may be so—it is a ques- 
tion whether the discovery will prove niére beneficial or 
injurious to the prosperity of this country. On tlie one 
hand, it was urged by Mr. Crane, that at least one third 
of the immense coal-field of Suuth Wales is composed of 
euthracite coal, which will —_ for the first time, be 
broug!it into extensive use for the purposes of smelting ; 
but, on the other hand, it must be remembered that this 
description of coal exists, together with iron ore, in great 
abundance in the United States of America, as well as in 
various par{é of the Continent, the inhabitants of which 
would, if the theory hold be enabled to rival our 
works at a cheap rate. Mr. Crane stated that he had - 
smeltec a ton of jron, onan average, with less than 27 
cwt. of anthracite coal; and, in regard to quality, the 
result was perfectly satisfactory. His works had long 
been noted for producing iron, equal, if not superior, to © 
others in South Wales; and, by means of a 
coal, he had been able to improve its quality. Anth 
cite coal being almost, entirely composed of carbon, it 
was his opinion that he would be able, at no distant pe- 
riod, to produce, by its means, an iron not inferior to that 
formerly sm@lted by charcoal. Having beds of bitumi- 
nous Coal, as well as anthracite, in his possession, he had 
instituted comparison¥ ’s to the amount of iron which 
could be preduced by the most economical application of 
each, and he found that there was a very considerable 
saving in the use of the latter. - Mr. Crane then gave a 
highly descriptive account of the manner in which he 
had first discovered the means of applying his discovery 
to the combustion.of the coal. The mode in which he - 
now conducted the smelting was. by means of a — 2 
furnace, into which he urged a stream of air, hea to 
such a degree as to be able to melt lead ; the effect of 
“this hot blast being all that was_necessary to produce 
that combustion of the coal requisite for thé reduction 
of the ore. ae “ 


Ernest Maltravers is the title of the new 
novel from the pen“of Bulwer; it has been 
published in America by the Harpers before its 
appearance in London. We have yet found 
time only to skim the story,épich is certainly 
one of interest. 

The Hunters of the Prairte.—This new work 
by Mr. John T. Irving, has appeared in London 
and Philadelphia. In a kind review of it, the 
London Spectator says: “ As a picture,of bor- 
der life and character, the pérsons, single inci- 
dents, and the relation of events to each other 
and the whale,-re varied, probable, and true.” 

_ Pocahontas, a Historical Drama, in Five 
Acts, is the-title of the latest American publi- 
cation, put forth by ‘George Dearborn, New 
York. In a prose prologue of some twenty 
pages, the author has insisted somewhat strong- 
ly on the superior advantages of fiction (ficti- 
tious history) over the plain, unvarnished mat- 
ter of the regular historian. He has spared 





the 
wanes 8g specimens succeed in growth and health. 


us, however, the carrying his theory out into 
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Eye Pourual of Belles Bettres. 








practice. His departure from history consists 
chiefly in anachronisms, and representing his 
princess-heroine as shooting marks and pan- 
thers, instead of hoeing corn and dressing pel- 
tries. He has no other sins of the imagination 
to answer for. Indeed, so matter-of-fact is his 
drama, that we take leave to offer it as a read- 
ing book for schools: witness the following easy 
specimen of blank (!) verse : 


Ratcliffe. Nay, you are over hasty, master Archer. 
I must, in fuirness, say for master Smith, 
That he has done us good and faithfal service, 
Obtained provisions and sought-out the country, 
As we requested. 

Archer. Not.as we requested. 
*Our council *yote, if I remember rightly, 
Was, to explore the Chickahominy 
Up to its source. 


It is useless to multiply such extracts: a 
single one speaks for the book. It is intended 
-.. by the author for the closet. -There let it rest. 


Se: 
‘SuaKsPeare-In Irtsw, a CoRRECT QuoTaTion.—A poor 


son of Erin,-complaining to one ef his employers that he- 


kad been slandered as fond of whisky, added, “ There’s 
nauthen, Miss dear, I'd punish worse nor deformation. 
He as steals my money (that’s Shakeper, Miss,) steals 
mere thrumpree; but him as gets hould of my charac- 
ter, robs me (that’s Shaksper, ye know,) of what’s no 
use to him at all, and whut would I do widout it?” I 
have héurd famous players about as far from the letter, 
* ithout the advantag’ of thus adhering to the spirit. 
Thomas Erskine, Esq., Advocate, author of “ An 
Essay on Faith,” “The Brazen Serpent,” &c. &c., has 
a new work for the press, which will appear-in a few 
Anveeks, . d 
Marcu or Grytiuity.—In_front of a hovel in an ob- 
scure lane leading to Skinner’s street, Somers Town, a 
showy board is displayed with the following announce- 
ment in large ‘yellow letters—* Saint Pancras Establish- 
ment for cats’ meat and dogs’ meat.” 
Inx.—It is said'that a strong decoction of coffee is the 


best material for diluting ink that has become too thick 
for use. 


The Morning Post has an account of the investigation, 


before the Bergen police of the circumstances attending 
the thump on the Marquis of Waterford’s noddle. It 
appears that the watchman, secing him in the street with 
a gifl wearing a man’s (the marquis’s) hut and ee 
up a disturbance,diad thought it his duty to interferé; 
that the marquis picked up a stone and flourished it close 
to the watchman’s nose; that the latter then, in self- 
defence, struck him a blow on the head with bis:“ morn- 
ing star,” or club,—a formidable weapon with a spike at 
one end and a bullet on the other. He hit.the lord so 
hard that the Bullet was broken into two pieces; but he 
~ chad only intended to have struck him on the arm. Two 
friends of Lord’ Waterford, Mr. John Lewis Ricardo and 
Mr. John Jesse, came .up and carried’ him to his -yacht. 
The'Stockholm Gazette, after highly culogising the spirit- 
éd young Irish nobleman, says— 

“ There is something most barbarous in arming watch- 
men with morning-stars to knock people's brains out for 
a slight infringement of police regulations.” 

The good journalist mistakes Lord Waterford’s for ‘a 
common head—it hag no brains. ; 

The’ marquis, 4@®rding to the last accounts from 
Bergen, was out of danger. ’ 

The Wandering Piper is playing in Londun forth: 
benetit of the pose. “i ee 

Count Borotowski, the celebrated Polish dwarf, die: 
a few days since near Durham, where he had reside: 
mapy years. He was a little under three feet in height 
and within a little of'a hundred years of age. Upon th 

rineiple of proportion, a man of six feet should live t* 
near two hundred years old ; but length of days is né 
accorded. according to. length of legs. The count wa 
exceedingly well made, and of an agreeable countenance; 
He married, we believe, a lady of the usual size, and, in- 
deed, we remember to have heard, in our early days,-of 
her wee him on the chimney-pieee, in cases of con- 
ugal dispute, till he’ promi reater obedience, 
issed, aad lifted Padi ‘ ,  - 

Improvep Conpition or Inttanp.—A gentleman late! iy 
returned from a tour through Ireland says—“I have 
gone to Ireland twice a year these seven years, and find 
a regular progressive improvement. The roads are much 


better than formerly. The villages are getting clear of 
their filth and mud hovels, and the suburbs of the larger 
towns are greatly improved- Even Galway has got its 
Streets renewed, and is about to be lighted with gas. 
Drogheda has two large flax spinning mills; a third, 
double the size of the others, is building, and there is 
also a cotton millin progress. At Londonderry a splendid 
flax mill has been erected, and will ‘spin in a few da¥s.” 
}=— London paper. 

Tue Tuames Tunnet.—It gives us pleasure to hear, 
that the breach lately made in the tunnel has been closed, 
that the water has been expelled, that it appears the shield 
has suffered no injury, and that there is every prospect 
of the works being speedily resumed. 


a 


LONDON LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


Mrs. Hall’s new novel of “ Uncle Horace’*receives at 
the hands of the critics various degrees of applause and 
censure. It is about to be dramatised. ‘ 

J.T. Irving’s “ Hunters ofthe Prairie” has been pu 
lished in London. 

~ Among forthcoming literary novelties the ‘“‘ Memoirs 
of the: Duchess of St. Albans,” by Miss L. H. Sheridan, 
are likely to afford general interest, from her grace's ex- 
tensive acquaintance with noted persons in-her 
sional aud social career; and Miss Sheridan, having re- 
sided much with the duchess, can give authenticity, from 
personal knowledge of many of the circumstances. 
E. A new novel, from the pen of this graceful 
writer, will very shortly make its appearance. Miss 


q 


Lantion’s forthcoming work is to be called “ Edith 
Clrurchill,” and the period selected by the fair “ Impro- 
visatrice” is said to be during the reign of George the 
Second. 

The Life of Sir Edward Coke, with memoirs and 
anecdotes of the cotemporaries of this celebratéd cha- 
racter, by C. W. Johnson, Esq., Barrister-at-law, is an- 
nounced for early publication. 

Leitch Ritchie is revising for the press a pusthu- 
mous MS., entitled, * Memoirs of a Man of Genius.” 
"' A’novel of modern life, egtitled “The Lion,” will be 
shortly forthcoming—and Miss A. Strickland is en- 
gaged, under the patronage of her majesty; in writing 
“ Historical Memoirs of the Queens of England,” to be 
compiled from cotemporary memoirs, state papers, &c. 
Miss Lawrance, the author of “ London in the Olden 
Time,” has been fer some time engaged on a similar 
work, é ; 

Mr. Bowles*is preparing for publication a number of 
his Selected Poems, with “ Scenes and Shadows of Days 
Departed,” and also some Sermons preached-in Salisbury 
Cathedrul, Bowood Chapel, and elsewhere. Those at Bo- 


of Raphael, inthe windows of the chapel, presented to’ 
Lord Lansdowne by the late king—subjects admirably 
suited to the poetry and piety of the preacher, 


In the Press. . 


The Book of Gems, 1838; the Modern Poets and 
Artists of Great Britain, edited by S. C. Hall. 


| 


~~ 
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List of new books published in London to latest 
dates. 


A Travellers Thoughts, suggested by a Tour on the 
Continent, 8 My Book, or the Anatomy of Conduct, 
by J. H. Skelton, The Hunters of the Prairie, or the 
Hawk Chief, by J. T. Irving, Jun., 2 vols. Svo. The 
launus, or Doings and Undoings, by C, N. Incledon, 
8vo. A System of Mineralogy, by J, D. Dana, A. M., 
8vo. Some Recolléctions of the Last Days of William 
1IV., 12mo. The Two Brothers, a Narrative.on the 
Effects of Education, 12mo. The Vicar of Wrexhill, by 
Mrs. Trollope, 3 vols. 8vo. A Pilgrimage by Sea and 
Land, by J. C.. Stahschmidt; translated frou the Ger- 
man, by J. Jackson, 12mo. Mechanics for Practical 
Men, by A. Jamieson, LL.D. 8vo. The Life and Reign 
of William the Fourth, by the Rev. G. N. Wright, 2 vols. 
8vo. Life and Memoirs of Hannah More, by Miss Juka 
Corner, 18mo. Keith's Signs of the Times, 2 vols. 12m. 
sixth editicn. Select Letters, by the Rev. J. Westley, 
12mo.. Library of Christian Biography, edited by fs 
Jackson, Vol. [., 2mo. Lives of Early Methodist 
Preachers, edited by T. Juckggp, Vol. 1, 12mo, The 
Orchedacee of Mexico and Guatemala, by J. Batéman, 
Part J., elephant folio. Hansard’s Debates, third series, 
Vol.. XXXVII. (the 2d vol. of Session, 1837). Alston's 
Guspel of St. Matthew for the Blind, 4to. Ditto of St. 
Mark, 4to, 
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